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One had to be extremely careful, when lighting fires
or firing Very lights in the desert, not to set the thin dry
grass which covered certain parts on fire. Such a fire
might go on for days and travel along over many miles.
A pilot who had thus started a fire to leeward of his aero-
plane, if it happened to be stopped on the ground, would
be in an unenviable position if the wind were to change
and turn the spreading horseshoe of low crackling flames
in the direction of his aeroplane before he could start it
up and fly away. It is interesting to note that the Latin
historian who tells us about the advance of the Roman
army of the Emperor Julian the Apostate up the Diyala
in the fourth century A.D., says that the Persians who
were opposing him delayed his advance for several days
by starting one of these desert fires.

When the pilot has settled the direction of the wind he
has still one more important thing to remember. The
aneroid barometer that is fixed on his instrument board
only tells him the height he is above sea level or the point
he started from, depending on how he has set his instru-
ment. The ground he is landing on in the desert may
register perhaps 2,000 feet on his aneroid. Unless either
he knows the height of the ground by experience, or else
it is a landing ground the height of which is given in the
Mail handbook, he has to be careful in making his
approach. Ground that looks quite flat from the air may
resolve itself into hills that suddenly rear themselves up
in front of the aeroplane; and it needs considerable experi-
ence to take in the contours of unknown ground in the
few seconds that are available.

Another point is that if the landing ground is at some
height above sea level the air is thinner and the aeroplane
lands rather faster. The ideal is to arrange matters so